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USING THIS®B@OK 


The Big Book of Jazz Piano Improvisation is designed to be flexible. Should you want to work methodically 
through the book from beginning to end, the lessons are presented in a systematic way that enables and 


encourages a step-by-step learning process, If, on the other hand, you come to this book with some experi- 
ence in improvisation, you can pick and choose lessons to explore new areas or reinforce those that need 
work. In the latter case, you're encouraged to at least take a look the surrounding sections to ensure that 
you've devared proper attention to the ideas and techniques you'll need to use as building blocks. 


Most of the material in this book falls into one of three categories: 


1, Toolbox (Chapters 1, 3 and 5) 
The Toolboxes are, literally, che nuts and bolts of our study. The scales, progressions and other tools in 
these chapters provide the basis for the subsequent lessons. The first toolbox, which begins on page 8, 
includes a review of musical elements that you're probably already familiar with. 


nN 


. Application (Chapters 2, 4 and 6) 
In these chapters, you'll learn how to apply the tools you've learned to use. The Applic: 
; that is, each lesson builds upon all of the tools and techniques that have come before. 


jon content is 
progressiv 


3, Conceptual Corner (Throughout) 
The Conceptual Corners, which range in length from one to four pages, provide a break from 
concrete studies of notes and rhythms by exploring some of the more abstract ideas that apply to 
the art and craft of jazz improvisation. The ideas covered in each Conceptual Corner are applicable 
to all levels of improvisation, so don’t feel obligated to wait until you've worked your way up to the 
appropriate page to take a look at any of these. 


As you use this book, you're encouraged to seck a flexible balance among these three sources of material. 
‘To fully grasp an Application lesson, for example, you'll need control of the tools in the corresponding, 
Toolbox; at the same time, those cools need not be practiced only in isolation. ‘The act of applying these 
tools is itself another useful form of practice. By the same token, most Application techniques can and 
should be reinforced by practicing them with a variety of tools. 


While The Big Book of Jazz Piano Improvisation is useful for players with a broad range of skills and 
experience, from relative neophytes to seasoned pros, some basic background in music is necessary to get 
the most out of the book. Before you settle in, look through Chapcer 1 to make sure that the concepts 
presented there do not scem brand new or difficult to understand. If you feel you need a more thorough 
review, check out Beginning Jazz Keyboard by Noah Baerman, published by the National Keyboard 
Workshop/Alfred Publishing. 


A compact disc is included with this book. Using the CD will help make learning more 
fos ‘Bioyable and the information more meaningful. This symbol appears next to every 


7 cxample recorded on the CD. Use the CD to help ensure that you're capturing the feel of 


the examples, interpreting che rhythms correctly and so on. By adjusting your balance 
control, you'll be able co hear the rhythm section or click track on its own, so that you can 
play along. Track 1 includes the note A so that those with electronic keyboards can tune to 
the CD. Have fun! 


INTRODUGHION®= 


Welcome to The Big Book of Jazz Piano Improvisation. Here are some important tips to keep in mind as you 
move forward. 


This book is not intended as a textbook in harmony or theory, The study of jazz keyboard is often divided 
into two areas: harmony (chords) and improvisation (melodic lines). Naturally, you can’t get very far in the 
study of improvisation without a working knowledge of chords and progressions. Some relevant topics are 
addressed in this book, but you won't find a comprehensive study of harmony. If you're interested in a 
more in-depth look at harmonic topics, check out Jazz Keyboard Harmony by Noah Bacrman, published 
by the National Keyboard Workshop/Alfred Publishing. 


Whenever you see an example or sample solo, don't just play it as notated. Think of this as a “do-it- 
yourself” book. The musical examples are there co help you understand the lessons, but learning them 
represents only the beginning of your study. The goal is to be able to integrate the ideas you find into your 
‘own improvisations, so it’s essential that you work and experiment with these ideas in diffe 


Use tunes when you practice. Once you've applied a lesson to a corresponding musical example in the 
book, there's still much more you can do, A technique that you can use with only one chord progression is 
of limited use, so you're strongly encouraged co apply everything you learn to a variety of tunes and chord 
progressions, The examples in this book are based on dozens of progressions that you can use as raw 
material for improvisation (see page 143 for a complete guide). Check out pages 134-137 for a more in- 
depth discussion of tunes. 


Practice in a variety of tempos. Some progressions and tunes are most typically played either fast (“Giant 
Steps") of slow (“Body and Soul”), but most jazz tunes work across an entite range of tempos (rates of 
speed). Most of the techniques you learn in this book will be useful at any tempo, so it's important that 
you practice accordingly. 


Practice in all 12 keys. One of the biggest myths in music is that some keys are easy and some are difficult. 
While certain moves at the keyboard might be easier to execute in one key than in another, the main 
source of this myth is that any key in which you haven't practiced is automatically difficult. To be truly 
flexible and to fully integrate any technique or concepr, it’s important that you practice in all 12 keys. 
You'll find an overview of how to practice in all 12 keys on page 22 and some additional 12-key marerial 
for use with the CD on page 142. 


Practice intelligently. Your most important practice strategy is knowing what and how to practice, some- 
thing you can teach yourself just by being aware. Be sensitive to your strengths and weaknesses and to 
what you need to work on to take the next step. Be patient with yourself without being complacent. If you 
sound good every time you practice, you're probably not challenging yourself enough: if cach practice 
session is a demoralizing, overwhelming experience, you're probably challenging yourself too much. Keep 


close tabs on the progress you're making (or not making), and be flexible in adjusting your practice 
you accomplish nothing by skipping warm-ups 


routine. Also, be sensitive to what your body is telling you 


or practicing until your arms hurt. You'll accomplish more in an hour of well-thought-out, efficient prac- 
tice than you will in three hours of poorly planned, inefficient practice. 


CONCEPTUAL CORNER I: 
So Wuat Is IMprovisaTION, ANYWAY? 


Here we ate, still ar the very beginning of this book, and guess what: You already know how to improvise. 
Improvisation, at its heart, is nothing more than the act of creating something in the moment, rather than 
doing so in a premeditated way. Look at some of the ways that you've probably improvised without even 
realizing it: 


* You're walking down the street. Somebody opens a door right in your path, and you move out of the way, 
You've shown your ability to improvise a dance; if you were unable to improvise, you would have broken 
your nose, 


* A friend asks how your day went. You give a detailed, descriptive response. You've shown your ability to 
improvise poetry of prose; if you were unable to improvise, your response would have been either silence 
or grunting. 


* A coworker wants directions to a party you're throwing, but the location is difficule to explain. You 
take a piece of paper and a pencil and draw a makeshift map. You've shown your ability to impravise 
visual art; if you were unable to improvise, your coworker would still be driving around, lost. 


* A family member comes to you upset by something. You listen to his or her problem and say some- 
thing comforting, asking questions about the situation. You've shown your ability wo improvise a 
theatrical dialogue: if you were unable to improvise, you would say nothing. 


If you've ever encountered and successfully negotiated situations like these, you clearly know how to 
improvise. The most important aspect of jazz improvisation, or any other kind of improvisation, is the 
belief in one’s basic ability to improvise, to be creative in a spontaneous way. It is a skill that all of us are 
born with; the key is to recognize it and to trust thar it’s there when you need it. 


So, if you already know how to improvise, how will this book be useful to you? Each of the above situations 
depends on certain basic skills in addition to the improvisational impulse—for instance, the abilities to read, 
write and walk. All of these are skills that you've likely mastered and use automatically on a daily basis. At the 
same time, none of these is purely instinctive; instead, you learned each through study and/or practice, even if 
you weren't aware of it at the time. Jazz is no different than speaking or writing, It isa way of communicating, 
original, often spontaneous thoughts in a language you've already mastered to some extent: music. In the 
language of jazz keyboard, as in spoken language, we use vocabulary (notes, rhythms and chords), grammar 
(specific combinations of notes, rhythms and chords), and a voice (keyboard), Developing fluency in jazz is 
fundamentally no more mysterious than developing fluency in Swahili, Lithuanian or Finnish. You wouldn't 
expect to speak any of these languages without learning the grammar, vocabulary and “sound,” and you 
wouldn't expect to become fluent without speaking and studying the language over a period of time. So it goes 
with jazz, which brings us to the answer to the question posed at the beginning of this paragraph: This book 
will be useful in helping you learn the language of music as it applies to jazz improvisation, 


Atypical jazz performance of practically any tune follows a simple format: written melody, improvised solo(s), 
written melody repeated. Though musicians will tinker with this formula in certain situations, it remains the 
bread and butter of jazz improvisation. Improvisation fits into this formula in a number of ways and places: 
introductions and endings can be improvised, chord progressions can be improvised, the phrasing of the 
written melody can be altered and so on. While we will address possibilities such as these, this book will focus 
on determining what to play during the improvised solos that come between statements of the melody. 


CHAPTER Stow BASIC TOOLBOX 
Seats 


The first thing we'll pull out of our toolbox is scales. Most scales in Western music are made up of a specific 
patcern of half steps and whole steps. A half step is the shortest distance between two notes. Two half steps 
make a whole step. 


Major Scales 
The major scale, shown here in the key of C, has the following pattern of half and whole steps. Notice the 
numbers underneath; these are degrees, which show each note’s position within the scale. 


Major Scale 
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A NOTE ABOUT FINGERING SCALES 


Before you actually begin to play the major scales on page 9, it’s worth taking a moment to develop some 
strategies for Fingering. Most effective scale fingerings are based on a few basic principles that can be 
applied to virtually any scale. 


* Most traditional scale fingerings are based on the principle of efficiency—chat is, minimizing 
unnecessary motion such as excessive finger crossing. If you cross over (or under) every two notes, 
you're probably not using the most effective fingering: if you find yourself running out of fingers, 
you're probably nor crossing often enough. 


Avoid using your thumb on black keys. Finger crossing almost always involves the thumb, and if the 
thumb avoids black keys, the chances of getting tangled are greatly lessened. Most standard fingerings, 
especially for scales with many black keys, ensure that the thumb always lands on a white key. 


When playing scales, use your Sth finger only on the first note (left hand) of last note (right hand) 
of the scale, Crossing to or from the Sth finger will land you in an awkward position. 


Look ahead as you play and warch for signposts that suggest fingering strategies. Take note, for 


example, of how many notes are left in the passage, or how many black keys come before the next 


white key. Observations like these will help you determine what you need to do to avoid running 
out of fingers or crossing too often 


Similar scales often have similar fingerings. Unless ic involves a violation of the previous guidelines, 
you can often apply the fingering for one scale to a different scale that begins on the same note. If 
you know the fingering for the C Major scale, for example, you can use it for most other seven-note 
scales that begin on C, 


‘The main principle to keep in mind when it comes to fingering is that using the correct fingers for the job 
at hand will give you the best results, At the same time, it’s important that you stay alert to the unique 
fingering demands of certain situations, For instance, when scales are used in an improvisation or in the 
context of a melody, traditional scale fingerings may have to be adjusted accordingly. 


Below are all 12 major scales, including their traditional fingerings. Right-hand fingerings are shown 
above the staff; left-hand fingerings are shown below the staff. Notice that in some instances, two different 
finger numbers are shown for the same note, Use the number closer to the staff for endings or beginnings 
of scales, and the other number for scales that continue beyond one octave. 


RH. = Right Hand 
LH. = Left Hand 


C Major (no accidentals) G Major (one sharp) 
5 
ee eee eee o 
so 7 7 
D Major (two sharps) A Major (three sharps) \ 
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E Major (four sharps) B Major (five sharps) 
‘ 2 2 ‘ 4 

———— 
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AY Major (four flats) FE? Major (three flats) 
roa, 1 ae , 
—————— —— = | 
>... © a es ¥ ¥ Y Y r 
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BY Major (two flats) F Major (one flat) 
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Other scales and keys can be used when enharmonic equivalents are employed. An enharmonic equivalent is 
a note that has a different name but sounds the same. For example, the enharmonic equivalent of G’ is Ft. 
So, there can be a key of Ft which has six sharps (F, Ct, G*, D#, Af, FA). Also, the key of B could be 
enharmonically respelled as C (seven flats: BY, E’, AY. DY. GC, P). 


Minor Scales 
Minor scale is actually a general reference to several different scale forms. The most basic form of the minor 
scale is the natunil minor, which you can think of as a major scale with a lowered 3rd (3), lowered 6th (6) 
and lowered 7th (7). 


Natural Minor Scale 
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You can think of the Aarmonic minor scale as a major scale with °3 and "6. As the name implies, harmonic 
minor has traditionally been the form of the minor scale from which harmonies are most often derived, 
though it’s also used in melodic contexts. 


Harmonic Minor Scale 
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The melodic minor scale uses one form when ascending and another when descending. In its ascending 
form, you can think of melodic minor as a major scale with a°3. In its descending form, melodic minor 
is the same as natural minor (3, °6 and °7). When only the ascending form is used, the scale is often 
called the jazz minor scale. 


Melodic Minor Seale 
5 p= = fast Miner Seale ——— 
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Pentatonic Scales 
A pentatonic scale is any scale made up of five different notes. Two forms of pentatonic are especially 
common in jazz. In relation to the major, the major pentatonic scale is made up of scale degrees 1, 2, 3, 5 
and 6, You can also think of this scale as a major scale with scale degrees 4 and 7 omitted. 


C Major Pentatonic 


‘The minor pentatonic scale is made up of scale degrees 1, °3, 4, 5 and °7. It can also be thought of as a 
natural minor scale with scale degrees 2 and 6 omitted. 


Natural Minor C Minor Pentstonie 
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Blues Scale 


In relation to the major scale, the blues scale is made up of scale degrees 1, °3, 4,°5, 5 and °7. You can 


also think of the blues scale as a minor pentatonic scale with the addition of 5. 
© Blues 


Scale Variations 
A number of scales have “alternate” versions that can add color and interest to your improvisations. 
Example 9 shows wo common scale variations. 


© Minor Pentatanic (Alternate Version) C Blues (Alternate Version) 


INTERVALS 


. 
An interval is the measure of distance between two notes. The mast basic building blocks for intervals are 


half steps and whole steps. The intervals we use also have more specific names, 


‘The class of an interval is first defined by its siz, using a numerical name. For example, to determine the interval 
class of D up to G, count all the different noce names between those two notes (ignoring for now whether they 
are natural, sharp oF flat). In this case, you have D, E, F and G, That's four, so you have some kind of 4th. 


‘The interval’s name is then refined by giving it a quality: major, minor, perfect, augmented or diminished. 
The chart below shows the most basic intervals. In addition, any perfect or major interval can be made 
augmented by making it a half step larger. Any perfect or minor interval can be made diminished by making 
it a half step smaller, The numerical name can be altered with an accidental to indicate the quality. For 
example, in C, the second note of the major scale is D, (a major 2nd), which can also be called “2”. D’, a minor 
second above C, can be called 2 (“flat two"); Dt, an augmented 2nd above C, can be called #2 ("sharp two"). 


For cach of the intervals below, 
name, the abbreviation of that 1 


u're given five pieces of information: the numerical name, the “formal” 
me, the size in half steps and an example beginning on the note C. 


Nuoerical | Inrervat ARKEVIATED Numaen or Inreavats Anove Mipote © 
Naw | Name Name Haur Stees 
1 Perfect Unison Per 0 ee | 
2 minor 2nd min2 ' $ ———— | 
i} 
2 Major 2nd Maj2 2 _ 4 | 
+ —— + 
3 minor 3rd min3 3 
3 Major 3rd Maj3 4 
4 Perfect 4th Peed s 
1405 Augmented 4th A 
gAldims 6 
tsritone) | diminished sch | AuS4/dim 
5 Perfect Sth Pees 7 
Augmented Sth 
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7 minor 7th min? | 10 —=— 
7 Major 7th Maj? u r= —| 
8 Perfect Octave Pers 12 


Key SIGNATURES 
—<- 


‘As you know, the major scale always has the same pattern of whole steps and half steps: W-W-H-W- 
W-W-H. That’s why the major scale always has a certain sound no matter what key it’s in. Key 
signatures tell us which notes in a key have to be raised (with sharps) or lowered (with flats) to retain 
that sound, These sharps and flats are applied in every octave as long as the key signature is there (and 
no other accidental, such as a natural sign %, has been applied). Sometimes a scale or piece will be 
minor, not major. If we use the minor key with the same key signature as a major key, we call that the 
relative minor. The relative minor can be found by playing a scale beginning from the 6th degree of its 
relative major scale. For example, if we play a C Major scale starting and ending on A, the 6th degree, 


we will have A Minor. 
C Major/A Minor 


s 
G Major/E Minor E Major/C# Minor 1 F Major/D Minor A> Major/F Minor 
2S = | 
e . e - 
D Major/B Minor B Major/Gt Minor Bb Major/G Minor Db Major/B) Minor 
‘A Major/F# Minor | P# Major/D# Minor E> Major/C Minor G» Major/E» Minor 
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CYCLE OF STHS 


Take a look at the key signatures above. Note 
thar with the sharp keys, every time you 
move up a Sth, you add a sharp. With 
the flat keys, every time you move up a 
Sth, you subtract a flat. This brings us 
to the oycle of Sths, (the cycle of 4ths if 
you're moving counterclockwise) or, 
for the visually inclined, the circle of 
Sths (or 4ths). This cycle organizes 
key signatures (or tones) in Sehs. Each 


Eb c oA gt 


lay is similar to the key nezt to it on ct 

, j " 
the eivcle, with a difference of only one wa * E gu 
sharp or flat. Major keys are on the ae 


outside, minor keys are on the inside. 


TRIADS : 
Triads are three-note chords. There are four kinds of triads: major, minor, augmented and diminished. A 
triad can be buile by using every other note of the first five notes of the major scale. For example, starting 
on C and selecting every other note of the C Major scale will yield C, E and G—a C Major triad. Starting 
from the lowest note (C) and going up, these notes are called the reat, 3rd and Sth of the chord. 


© Major Seale C Major Triad 


You can also build triads by adding intervals above a root (1). The following examples show how 
to build the four kinds of triads with this method. The numerical names of che notes in each triad are 
shown to the right of the music. The numbers can be thought of as the formula for that type of triad, 


a kat ‘ ¢ 
To build any major triad, we use the note a major 3rd above the root (3) and the note a perfect Sth : _ 
ve 


above the roor (5). 


To build a minor triad, we lower the 3rd of a major triad (with a flac or a natural sign), leaving the root 
and Sth the same. This results in a minor 3rd (°3) and a perfect Sth (5). 


« 
‘To build a diminished triad, we lower the Sth of a minor triad, resulting in a minor 3rd (°3) and a £ ee 
diminished Sth (°5). _ —i 


‘To build an augmented triad, we raise the 5th of a major triad (using a sharp or a natural sign), 
resulting in a major 3rd and an augmented Sth (5*). 


‘This chart shows the abbreviated symbols you may encounter to notate cach type of chord. The first 
symbol listed for each chord is che one that will be used in this book. 


Taian Possimit Symmons in C Formuta 
Major C, Cat, CH, Co 
Minor Quin, CMI, CM, C- 
Diminished Com, CF 
Augmented Chua, C+ 


FOUR-NOTE CHORDS: 7TH AND 6TH CHORDS 


While triads are the building blocks of most harmony in the Western world, jazz musicians usually 
add notes to them, such as 7ths and Gths, to create other chords. All of the four-note chords below 
are made by adding a nore on top of an existing triad. From the bottom up, the four notes in these 
chords are called the root, 3rd, Sth and 7th (or 6th, as the case may be). 


The major 7th chord is made by adding a major 7th above the root of a major triad. It can also be 
thought of as adding a major 3rd above the Sth of a major triad. The formula is 1, 3, 5, 7. 


The dominant 7th chord is made by adding a minor 7th above the root of a major triad. It can also. 
be thought of as adding a minor 3rd above the Sth of a major triad. The formula is 1, 3, 5, °7. 


‘The minor 7th chord is made by adding a minor 7th above the root of a minor triad. It can also be 
thought of as adding a minor 3rd above the Sth of a minor triad. The formala is 1, +3, 5, '7. 


The minor 7 flat 5 (or “half-diminished”) chord is made by adding a minor 7th above the root of a 
diminished triad, It can also be thought of as adding a major 3rd above the °5 of a diminished triad. 
The name “half-diminished” means that the 5th is diminished, but not the 7th (as opposed to the 
“fully diminished" chord below). ‘The formula is 1,3, 


The diminished 7th chord is made by adding a diminished 7th above the root of a diminished 
iad. It can also be thought of as adding a minor 3rd above the 5 of a diminished triad. The 
diminished 7th on top is enharmonically equivalent to a major 6th. ‘The formula is 1, °3, 5, #7. 


The major 6th chord is made by adding a major 6th above the root of a major triad. It can also be y 
thought of as adding a major 2nd above the Sth of a major triad. The formula is 1, 3, 5, 6. 


The minor 6th chord is made by adding a major 6th above the root of a minor triad. It can also be 


thought of as adding a major 2nd above the Sth of a minor triad. The formula is 1,73, 5, 6. 


The chart below shows the common symbols used for the different types of 7th and 6th chords. As 
with ceiads, the firse symbol listed for cach chord is the one that will be used for the rest of this book. 


Trap Possimte Sympots in C Formuta 
Major 7 (Mas? CMT, 087 13.5.7 
Major 6 Ch amare, CMe, coe 1,3,5,6 
Dominant 7 07 1,3,5,97 
Minor 7 CMiN7, CHI, GH7, 0-7 163,597 
Minor 6 Caine, Quib, Cub, @. 153,56 
Minor 755 Coun 7S, @F, cani7HS, C4745, 0-7H5 1,93,95.97 
| Diminished 7 Com’, ¢° 193 35,47 


VOICINGS AND INVERSIONS 


Voicings 
A voicing is the specific arrangement of notes in a chord. Any chord can be voiced in multiple ways; for 
example, we can double (repeat), add or omit notes, We can choose the order in which to play the notes, 
where on the keyboard to play the notes, how to get from one chord to the next and so on. When you 
hear players say “that pianist has great voicings,” or “I'm working on Bill Evans and McCoy ‘Tyner 
voicings,” that is what they are talking about. 


Inversions 


The first step on the road to masterful voicings is the mastery of chord inversions, As an example, let's 
look at a C Major 7th (CMaj7) chord. In its “natural state,” with the root on the bottom, it is said 
to be in ro0e position, 


If we play the same chord with the 3rd on the bottom, it is in Ist inversion, 


If we play the same chord with the Sth on the bottom, it is in 2nd inversion. 


If we play the same chord with the 7th on the bottom, it is in 3rd inversion. 


Which note you play on the bottom also impacts which note will wind up on top. Ina jazz context, we use 
the top note at least as often as the bottom note in deciding which inversion to use in a given situation, To 
take it one step further, we can use the concept of inversion as a voicing tool, even with root position 
chords. If we want to retain the sound of the root on the bottom, but want the flexibility of a different 
inversion, we can play the inversion of our choice with the right hand and lay down the root underneath 
with the left hand. In a group setting, we can play the inversion of our choice with either hand and let the 


bassist play the root 


Root position with 2nd inversion in the right hand. 


Diatronic HARMONY 
<i 


Diatonic Harmony in Major Keys 
Diatonic means “of the scale,” so the most basic definition of diatonic harmony is the chords built from a 
particular scale. While diatonic harmony itself isn't an improvisational tool, any jazz improviser must be 
abic to identify the keys to which the chords in a tune relate, and how those chords function in those keys. 
One way to build these chords is to stack 3rds on each degree of the scale, In the case of 6th chords, you 
simply add a 6th above the root. (Note that in improvisational situations, 6th chords are often used in 
place of Maj7 chords.) Below are the diatonic 7th chords in the key of C, Note the use of Roman 
numerals under the music. They are discussed below. 


CMa? 8 Omi? = €uin7 Mas? q an? = SHINS MT 
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We use Roman numerals to signify the scale degree a chord is built on, since they're not specific to a 
particular key, We use uppercase Roman numerals for chords with a major 3rd (major, augmented, major 
6, major 7 and dominant 7}, and lowercase for those with a minor 3rd (minor, diminished, minor 7, 
minor 6, minor 7 flat five and diminished 7). Here's a quick review of the Roman numerals you'll need 
and their Arabic equivalents: 


Roman Numerar _ Anasre EQurvatanr 


VIL....0F.. 


Notation using Roman numerals is useful because the kind of chord built on each degree is the same in 
every key. Here are the diatonic 7 chords that you'll find in every major key: 


Decree  Quatrry 


As a tool for memorizing the diatonic chords in every key, make yourself a chart like this: 


Key i Iv v vi i 
© CMaj? Dmin? Emin? = FMaj7 G? Amin? Bmin755 
G GMaj7) Amin?) Bmin7 = CMaj7 D7 Emin? FAmin 795 


Continue through all the keys in the cycle of Sths 


Diatonic Harmony in Minor Keys 
The most obvious way to find the diatonic 7th chords in a minor key is to look at the relative major key, 
borrow the chords and shift che Roman numerals. Here are the diatonic 7th chords for A Minor, the 


relative minor of C Major: 


Auin7 BaINTHS Mas? ‘Ouin? ain? Fea? a7 Aun? 
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It doesn't end there, however. What you sce above is based on the natural minor scale, But as we know, 
the natural minor is only one of three types of minor scales (see page 10). The primary use of the 
harmonic minor scale is just as the name implies—it's a scale from which harmonies are derived. This is 
because it provides a dominant 7 chord on V. Here are diatonic 7 chords of an A Harmonic Minor scale: 


AMin/at? Buin 75 Mads Ouin? @ Mad? Gtoiu? aMIn/ag7 
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As we can sec, the i chord in harmonic minor is a minor chord with a major 7th (min/Maj7 or min'7) 
and the III chord is a major 7 chord with a raised 5th (Maj7#5). These are both unusual chords that 
sound most appropriate in a very modern setting. We'll examine both of these chords later as we explore 


modern and non-diatonic harmony. 


In real musical situations, chords from both the natural and harmonic minor scales are used side by 
and ILI from natural minor, V and vii from harmonic minor, and the ii, iv and VI 
metimes, a minG chord is used in place of the min7 i chord. 


side—most often, 
common to both, § 


Omin? =? Mat? Gow? AMIN? AMINE 
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Chord Changes and the it-V=I Progress 
Using Roman numerals, we can identify the common ways in which chords move feom one to the next. 
In jazz, these specific combinations of chords, or progressions, are most often referred to as chord changes or 

changes. The progression that serves as the backbone for the majority of jazz. tunes is the famous 
i-V-i in minor). 


C Major C Minor 
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Most music builds excitement (tension) and then gives the listener some closure (resolution). The study of jazz 
chord progressions is really a study of how to build up different amounts of tension and how to achieve 
different levels of resolution. The dominant chord resolving to the I or i chord a perfect Sth below is the 
essence of tension and resolution in Western harmony. Play this and hear for yourself how this works in 
both major and minor keys. 


€ Major C Minor 
Mas? @7 Cun ru Quin? 
: i 
I v i y 


‘The next step is the ii chord. Since our cars arc used to the sound of one chord moving to another chord a Sth 
below, as in example 16, we can precede the V chord with the chord a Sth above—the ii chord. However, the 
dominant 7 chord that serves as the V in both major and minor keys has an unstable sound that wants to 
resolve—that's why it sounds so good when it resolves to the I chord. By going from ii to V, you actually 
prolong and intensify the tension, which in turn makes the resolution more dramatic. 


Major C Minor 
Duin? q? Maa? 


Voice LEADING 


If you've spent any time with harmony, you've surely dealt with voice leading on some level. Voice 
leading is the smooth movement of the notes (or voices) from one chord to the next, and it applies to 
any type of voicing. The whole idea comes from vocal groups. If you have four voice parts in a choir, 
the goal is to create rich-sounding chords with those four voices. Just as important, though, is that 
each voice in the choir has smooth, singable lines, rather than a sequence of acrobatic leaps. Good 
voice leading bridges the gap between these wo goals. Compare the ¥ 


ce leading in examples 18A. 


and 18B. 
(S) Owin? q Mad? 5) OMn? ru Maa? 
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If you follow any individual voice in the first two bars, you'll find a series of leaps that would be difficult 
to sing, Although at the keyboard you don't need ro literally sing the lines, the result of this leaping is that 
the chords don’t sound as if they relate to one another. Even though it uses the same basic chords, the 
second example sounds more like a “natural” progression because of the voice leading that allows for 
smooth movement between voices. 


A basic technique for getting started with voice leading is to calculate the shortest distance each voice can 
move to arrive at the next chord. In other words, you must figure out which appropriate voicing for the 
following chord will involve the least movement. 


Least Movement More Movement A Lot More Movement 
‘min? q min? Ouin7 q7 
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Note that the roots played by the left hand are not expected to follow the guidelines of smooth voice 
leading. In fact, it is the leaping movement of the roots that clarifies the harmonic movement in the 
smoothly changing chord voicings above. 


Having a solid grasp of voice leading is useful beyond helping you play chords smoothly. Since chords 


often form che basis for improvised solo lines, mastery of voice Icading is crucial in developing fluency as 
a soloist. When you practice, work on being able co lead any voice in a chord 0 a nearby voice in the 
next chord. 


LEAD SHEETS 


Lead sheets are probably the most common way of notating jazz tunes or other songs that are to be played 
im a jazz setting, In contrast to fully notated music, a lead sheet provides you with the bare-bones musical 
information—melody, chords and form—that you need to play a tune. This allows for a creative, personal 
interpretation and gives you a jumping-off place for improvisation. 


You'll often encounter lead sheets in the context of a fake book or real book, which is essentially a 
single-volume collection of lead sheets for different tunes. (In case you're wondering: Despite the 
name, some fake books are considered a “legit” source of tunes.) 


Example 20 uses lead sheet-style notation for a jazzed-up version of the old classic “Greensleeves.” This 
tune has been recorded by many jazz artists, including John Coltrane, Jimmy Smith, Ben Webster, Coleman 
Hawkins, Oscar Peterson and Ray Bryant. 


Greensleeves 


Quin? a Maa sMaa? 


CHORD EXTENSIONS _ 


By turning triads into 7th chords, we've already looked at ways of adding notes to a chord to achieve 
a richer sound. Modern jazz pianists often add extensions (often called color tones or just colors) to 
chords for still more richness. These tones can also be incorporated into one’s improvisation. 


Take a look at the C Major 7th chord to the right. It is a series 


of stacked 3rds, or a scale {in this case, C Lydian) in which From C Lydian scale 


every other note is skipped. If you continue stacking 3rds, 2 fs 
you wind up with 9, #11 and 13. In a scale, you would call 108 ot 
these notes 2, #4 and 6, but the numbers 9, 11 and 13 are © ae is 


used instead to clarify that these notes are in the second oc- 

tave. From a structural standpoint, they're not among the 

fundamental chord tones, but rather added on top of them, Notice how the #11 avoids clashing with 
the 3rd in the chord in a way that a11 would be unable to do. Example 109 shows the extensions most 
commonly used on 7th and 6th chords. 


Notice the gray notes in several of the chords in example 109 (7, minG and dim7). These 
are notes that can be used with these chords, but which slightly change the chord’s identity 
rather than functioning as an extension, 


Maa? 


a ee 


Because a 11 on a dominant 7th chord clashes so much with the 3rd, that note should be used instead 
of the 3rd. This creates a “suspended” chord, in which case the 11 is called 4. The major 7th can be 
used with both minor 6th and diminished 7th chords, but it likewise tends to take the place of the 
6th (47) in cither chord rather than serving as an extension. These differences are shown in example 110. 
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All of the chord extensions above are meant to add color to a chord 
without fundamentally altering its identity. However, there is onc 


the 37 (64 


to 


q 
case in which altering a chord’s identity is frequently useful. eas =e — fe 
os 


Resolving dominant chords are dominant 7th chords that in one way 
or another serve the function of resolving to other chords. Because 


a en? 


these chords resolve (not always the case with dominant 7th chords), they can handle colors that introduce more 
tension to their sounds. The four tones in cxample 111 are used in various combinations with the root, 3rd and 
7th of a dominant chord to create an altered dominant or just altered chord, which adds extra tension to the chord. 


SUBSTITUTION : 


While substitution is primari 


y a harmonic technique, it also applies to soloing, so we'll take a brief look at 
it here. (See Chapter 5 of jazz Keyboard Harmony for a more thorough explanation of chord substitution.) 


When you see a set of changes in a tune, you're not always required or even expected to follow it verbatim 
In a jazz context, substitution is the act of taking an existing chord progression and adding or changing 
chords, Substitution can be prearranged, or it can happen spontaneously. The fundamental principle is 
that significant points of tonal resolution should be left alone. The function of substitution is to provide 


varied and stimulating journeys to these established points of resolution, so the approach is to find a 
point of resolution and then work backwards. Let's look at some common substitution techniques, 
beginning with the four-bar progression in example 112. The fifth bar, CMaj?, is included here as a 
point of resolution cowards which the substitutions will lead. 


One common and basic substitution practice is to expand a V chord into a it-V, as in example 113A. In turn, 
you can expand the expansion by approaching it through root movement in Sths, as in example 11B, 
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Dominant cycles create a sort of domino effect, whereby a dominant chord “resolves” to another dominant 
chord, as in example 114A, Such cycles can be stretched out to include several chords, as in example 114B. 
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In tritone substitution, you can add color by replacing a dominant 7th chord with the dominant 7th chord 
a tritone away, as in example 115A. You can create even more tension and surprise by preceding this 
new chord with the chord a 5th above, as in example 115B. 


CMaa7 
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One reason the tritone substitution works is that the 3rd and '7 of the substitution chord are the °7 
and 3rd (respectively) of the dominant chord. Usually, one or both of these will be enharmonically 
respelied in the substitution chord. 


Buues Devices 


Some devices and ornaments are strongly associated with the sound of the blues, Some that we have 
already looked at, like grace notes, can be very evocative of the blues, but can also be used for other 
purposes; others are virtually inseparable from the blues sound. This section will lay out and provide 
examples of some devices that are associated with blues keyboard and which a jazz player can use to impart 
a blues feeling while improvising. Play all of these examples at a medium-slow rempo. 


‘To play a tremolo, alternate between two notes as quickly as possible for a fluttering effect. 


be a 


Crushed notes, which involve playing a series of notes very quickly without bringing out the articula- 
tion of individual notes, create a sweeping or smearing effect. 


Another popular double-stop technique is to keep the same top note throughout a phrase while the 
bottom voice moves to create the main melody. Notice how the fingerings in several cases involve 
sliding the same finger down from a black key to the adjacent white key. 


Playing parallel octaves in the right hand is a widely used and dramatic technique. The left-hand chords use 
the same rhythm as that of the right-hand melody, creating a block chord (all notes sounding, together) effect. 


ae 


SHELL VOICINGS AND GuIDE-TONE LINES 
Shell Voicings 


One of the most widely used types of voicings in all of jazz harmony is the shell voicing. As the name 
indicates, shell voicings are stark and skeletal. The Sth is omitted; the root can be played in the bass 
register by the left hand or can be omitted entirely and left to the bassist (or whoever is covering the bass 
tones), leaving the 3rd and 7th of the chord. In addition to being used as they are, shell voicings can also 
serve as the basis for many more colorful voicings. Shell voicings provide the skeleton around which the 
chord is fleshed out, since the 3rd and 7th are central to defining the sound of a chord. Example 121 is a 
iii-vi-ii-V-I progression in shell voicings. If you want to reinforce the sound, you can play the roots in 


your left hand. 
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Notice the consistent smoothness of the voice leading, In this progression, as with most progressions in 
which the chord roots descend diatonically in Sths, only one mote changes with each successive change of 
chord. The 7th of each chord steps downward to the 3ed of the following chord while the 3rd of each 
chord stays put and becomes the 7th of the following chord. 


Guide-Tone Lines 
Guide-tone lines are melodic lines that emphasize the movement from one of the fundamental tones 
(3rd or 7th) to another at the moment the chords change. Example 122 shows a simple guide-tone 
line that continually moves from the 7th of one chord to the 3rd of the next. 


éuin? Auin? Ouin? q7 
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While the example above is rhyth- 
ically basic, guide-tone lines can 
also be more involved. The key is 


that the guide-tone transition oc- 


sa ane Th Quin? cu Mad? 

curs as the chords change. The notes - — 
can be short of long. anticipated 123: Peete Ry = SS = { 
or on the beat, exposed or preceded : a 


by other notes. In example 123, the 
guide tones are highlighted in gray. 


Note that when dominant cycles are used, the options for guide tones increase—in fact, they usually 
double. While only one note changes in most cases where chords descend diatonically in Sths, both notes 
change when dominant 7th chords descend in Sths. This is the case also when dominant 7th chords are 
used in tandem with tritone substitution. Dominant chords a tritone apart share the same guide 
tones (see page 59, bottom), so the same rules apply. 
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CONCEPTUAL CORNER: 
TENSION AND RELEASE 


Picture this: Three versions of a movie are being pitched to a major film executive by three different 
screenwriters. See if you can guess which one will most likely be chosen. 


‘The starring cast for all three: Good Guy, Good Guy's Gal Pal, Bad Guy. 


Version 1: Good Guy is sitting in a field sipping herbal tea with Good Guy's Gal Pal. Good Guy's Gal 
Pal is suddenly kidnapped by Bad Guy. Good Guy goes on hair-raising quest to rescue Good Guy's 
Gal Pal. At various times, he comes close to rescuing her, but falls just short, At other moments, he 
comes close to meeting a perilous end, but narrowly escapes. Then, in a dramatic moment, he rescues 
Good Guy's Gal Pal. They embrace, breathe a sigh of relief and ride off into the sunset, as Bad Guy 
utters, “Curses, foiled again!” THE END. 


Version 2: Good Guy is sitting in a field sipping herbal tea with Good Guy's Gal Pal. Good Guy's Gal 
Pal is suddenly kidnapped by Bad Guy. Good Guy stubs his toe while trying to answer his cell phone. 
‘The veterinarian calls on the other line to tell Good Guy that his dog is quite ill, He runs to his car, 
and finds that it won't start. Then, Good Guy gets kidnapped, too. THE END. 


Version 3: Good Guy is sitting in a field sipping herbal rea with Good Guy's Gal Pal. They drink some 
Upon awakening, they yawn and stretch, and then do some yoga for 4 
while, After yoga, they leisurely sip some more tea and talk calmly about how pleasanc the weather is. 
A refreshing breeze blows. THE END. 


If you picked Version 1, you're very perceptive. It follows the always-effective pattern of setting a scene, 
building tension, and then releasing it, usually with several more small-scale moments of tension and release 
along the way. Version 2 is all rension and no release, and is likely to be quite unpleasant to most people. 
Version 3 is all release and no tension and is likely to be quite boring to most people. The dynamic of 
tension and release is central to what makes compelling theater, cinema, literature—and music. The 
exact manifestation of the tension and release varies by style, by cach individual artist's vision and by 
personal taste. Some people like very little tension in their music, and others like a tremendous amount. 
Even people at the extremes of this continuum, however, depend on some degree of tension and release, 


If you think you enjoy music with no 125 
tension, try playing this example, "= a 


repeating indefinitely. 
If you think you enjoy music with no 6 t ° : 
release, try playing this example, aa Bs = ar = — = | — 


repeating indefinitely. 


Very few people will have much tolerance for either of the above examples, and those people are unlikely 
to have much use for or interest in the information in this book. For the rest of us, the goal is to gain 
a mastery of the various tools that enable a musician to incorporate tension and release into a compel- 
ling improvised solo, and many of the lessons in this book are designed to help develop these tools. 
Beyond that, it’s up to you how much tension you want to build and when and how you want to 
release it. In any case, you're encouraged to be conscious of the universal effectiveness of tension and 
release and of how you can harness it. 


CHAPTER 4 APEOIGATION OF PROFESSIONAL TOOLS 


Mopat Tunes : 


Modal tunes are often defined as tunes whose harmonics are based on modes, in contrast to tunes 
based on standard diatonic progressions (for example, ii-V-I). One special characteristic of 
modal tunes is that the harmonic rhythm (the rate of change from one chord to the next) tends to 
be very slow. For example, a single chord may provide the harmony for several measures in a 
row, reducing the need to negotiate chord changes and allowing you to stick with one mode. 
Some of the most popular modal tunes include “So What” by Miles Davis, “Maiden Voyage” by 
Herbie Hancock, “Freedom Jazz Dance” by Eddie Harris and “Little Sunflower” by Freddie 
Hubbard. The larter tune uses similar changes to those in example 126 (although the form 
in Hubbard's tune repeats the Dorian section again at the end, creating an AABBAA form). 
We'll take a more extensive look at playing modal tunes in Chapter 6, but in the meantime, 
you can use the modes you have practiced to get started playing modal tunes like those 
listed above. Play this example with a Latin feel, using straight eighth notes. 
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MakING THE CHANGES 


Making the changes is a jazz term for playing lines that do a good job of defineating the harmonic motion 
of a chord progression. Many of the most admired soloists in jazz history, from Coleman Hawkins to 
Sonny Rollins, attained heir stature in part through their ability to make the changes within the style of 
their day, While nobody makes the changes at every moment of every solo (and it would get mighty boring 
if they did), it’s certainly true that being able co make the changes effectively and convincingly is an 
essential skill for anyone aspiring to improvise in any sort of bebop-inspired setting. 


A good test for judging if a line is making the changes is this: If the chord progression is readily 
apparent from hearing a line alone, the player is probably making the changes. If you can't hear a chord 
progression except from the rhythm section, then the line is probably not making the changes. Making the 
changes is simultancously a subele art and a straightforward one. There are no hard-and-fast rules chat will 
allow you to clearly distinguish a line that makes the changes from one that does not, but a jazz-trained car 
can consistently tell when the changes are or aren't being made. 


Play the melody in example 127, which uses notes from the C Major scale over iii-vi-ii-V-I in C. 
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Now play example 128, whic 
in? han Ouin? q7 Chat? 


is based on the same scale and rhythms as example 127. 
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If you have some experience with jazz, chances are that you'll think something sounds a little funny 
with example 127, while example 128 seems to make more sense. How can that be? After all, we 
established way back in Chapter 2 thar scales within the key of a progression tend co work well as the 
basis for improvised melo Indeed, you can still use scales (and note that example 127 would 
sound a lot more strange if it were based on a less appropriate scale, such as E” Major or F Blues). 
However, if your goal is to make the changes, chord tones must reccive more emphasis than the 
other notes. By the same coken, certain notes in a scale, especially those chat don’t function as 
extensions or color tones in a given chord, must be de-emphasized in order to create the impres- 
sion of making the changes. 


Keeping that in mind, play example 129, which uses the same music as in examples 127 and 128 and 
notice the notes thar get the most emphasis (highlighted) in each measure. Notice how the empha- 
sized notes in measures 1-5 relate (or don't relate) to the corresponding chords (they are non-chord 
tones). Compare those relationships with those relating to the emphasized notes in measures 7-1] 
(they are chord tones). 
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As hinted at on page 64, using just chord cones is perhaps the most obvious and surefire way to make the 
changes, which is what is done here. 
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Strongest In a measure of 4, the first beat stands our as the most harmonically signi 


Weakest Offbeats are even less harmonically significant, and any further subdivi- 


pre ae 


Obvious and surefire, however, are not the foremost traits of a great bebop solo. Chord tones and 
arpeggios are indeed crucial to making the changes, but you'd find yourself pretty limited if they were 
all you had in your change-making toolbox. 


Making the Changes: Rhythm 
The techniques on pages 66-75 will enhance your ability co make the changes, but first we must examine 
the role of rhythm—specifically, the effect a note’s rhythmic placement will have on the harmonic strength 
of that note, 


131 
cant in the measure. Nort coincidentally, the chords most frequendy change = 


‘on the first beat of a measure. 


If you divide the bar in half, you end up with a nore on beat 3 as well on 132 
the downbeat. Aside from the downbeat, beat 3 is the next strongest beat 3 
in J. and ies common for chords co change on this beat. 12 


Importane chord changes on beats 2 and 4 are fairly infrequent, Note that 


roles in the 


the rhythmic importance of these beats (for example, thei 
backbear) is not to be confused with their harmonic impact 


sions of the beat become less important still. Chord changes virtually 


never occur on the offbeats. Again, be sure nor to confuse the role of 
offbeats in syncopation with their harmonic significance. 


Where a note falls within the hierarchy explained above determines its effect in helping to make the 
changes. It’s also important to be able to emphasize the chords at the moments that they change, but even 
thac will generally coincide with this hierarchy. To summarize: A chord tone placed in a “strong” position 
will help outline the changes, while a clashing non-chord tone with the same rhythmic placement will 
obscure the changes. Chord tones on weak beats have less harmonic strength. This does not mean that you 
must play only chord tones on strong beats and save all other notes for weaker beats. When you need to 
emphasize a chord, however, you'll make significant use of this knowledge 


Note that an anticipation (or any other syncopated note not immediately followed by another note), while 
adding important rhythmic variety, will have the same harmonic impact as if t landed squarely on the beat 
that ic is anticipating, If in doubr about this, pay attention to the context. A chord tone on a weak beat 
may actually be functioning as an anticipation to the following strong beat—if the note in question is tied 
over to the strong beat or if that strong beat is “unoccupied,” then you are most likely observing this 
phenomenon in action. Example 135A shows notes that have the mose rhythmic impact because of 
their thythmic placement (marked with asterisks). Example 135B shows what happens when some 
notes are used as anticipations, thus attaining rhythmic emphasis. 
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ne can often be defined by a small percentage of the notes in that line—a 


The essence of a melodic 
melodic skeleton, In fact, it’s often only a few notes in a line that determine whether or not that line 
is making the changes, che remaining notes providing melodic enhancement, Guide tones (see page 61) 
are a great example of this phenomenon; just two notes outline the sound of one chord moving to 
the next, and a melodic line is built around that skeleton, Thar skeleton can also be altered if, for 
example, you want to change where points of resolution occur. As with arpeggios, the effect of the 
skeletal notes will be heard most clearly if those notes occur at the moment the chords change. 
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Another way to achieve this effect is through rhythmic emphasis. If guide tones are emphasized rhyth- 
mically (for example, by placing them on stronger beats), they'll stand out. 
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Yet another way to make guide tones co stand out is through the register (the range of notes used) of a line. 


The ear naturally hears the highest and lowest notes in a line as standing out a bit from others in 
between. If the peaks and valleys of the line coincide with the guide tones, they will stand out accordingly. 
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‘These techniques work not only for guide tones that move from the 7th of one chord to the 3rd of the 
next, but also for any notes that you choose to emphasize. If you want the sort of focus in your line that 
comes from a simple melody but also want the excitement of a more involved line, these techniques 
provide a great compromise. In a sense, you're using some of the same techniques you use in melodic 
embellishment, except you choose the melody yourself. Play example 139, which uses “Three Blind Mice” 
as the basis for a bebop line. 
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This skeletal process is also a way to access the sound of altered dominant chords. The sound of an altered 
tone resolving to an unaltered note in the chord of resolution, even if a color tone, is a powerful one and 
contributes to the tension and release central to making the changes. 
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Example 141 contains the first 16 bars of a popular set of standard changes in the style of the tune “All 
God's Chillun Got Rhythm” and used for such bop tunes as Bennie Harris's “Reets and I,” Miles Davis's 
“Litele Willic Leaps” and Horace Silver's “May-Reh.” This example includes a skeleton of important change- 
making notes that you could use co negotiate these changes. 
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Example 142 takes the same changes and the same skeleton and shows how you might flesh out the 
skeleton from example 141 into a full-fledged bebop improvisation. 
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Using Modes to Make the Changes 
Using a single scale through a whole progression is fine, but it doesn't always lend itself to making the 
changes. On the other hand, using chord cones solves that problem but makes it more difficult to create a 
lyrical melody. In a sense, using modes over individual chords in a progression gives you the best of both 
worlds. You get a lot of the melodic flexibility of scales and che change-making properties of chord tones 


in one technique. Check out example 143, which uses the mode that relates to cach chord within the 
key (F Major). 
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Once you practice the modes “straight” on any changes, you can begin to do so with more flexibility —chat 
is, in a real melodic context 
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Jazz musicians often choose modes other than those dictated by the diatonic harmony. For example, 
the prevalence of the #11 as a color tone for a Maj7 chord leads many players to use the Lydian mode 
on a Maj7, even when it is not the IV chord in the key. 
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Likewise, minor-key progressions can present similar choices. For one thing, the Locrian mode can be 
applied to a min7’5 chord regardless of context (Chapters 5 and 6 will provide more options for this 
chord). The Dorian mode is used on tonic minor chords (that is, minor chords that function as i) even 
more often than Aeolian, which may seem to be the more logical choice. 
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